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GREAT BRITAIN. 


If this infatuared country gives up the preſent offer, ſhe may look for it 
again in vain—things cannot remain as they are—Commercial jealouſy is 
rouſed—it will increaſe with two independent legiſlatures and without an 
united intereſt in Commerce, in a Commercial Empire, political Union 
will receive many ſhocks, and ſeparation of intereſt muſt threaten ſepara- 
Sion of connexion, Which every boneft Triſbman muſt ſhudder to look at, 
as a poſſible event. 


Speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, (now Mr. Speaker,) 
in the Debate on the Commercial Propoſitions. 


See Debate on the Commercial Propoſitions by WooprALs, 
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R E AS ON 8, 
N &c. &c. 


PERHAPS no people in the world require 
more time to form a juſt opinion upon a ſukyje& 
touching their own intereſt, than the people of this 
Country: they have all the ardour aud inconſider- 
ateneſs of youth, unſubdued by à long continuance 
of chaſtiſement and affliticn, This by no means 
proceeds from any radical deficiency of good ſenſe, 
but from moral -514tes, which have abſolutely pro- 
longed our infancy as a nation. This peculiar 
character of my Countrymen was never more con- 
ſpicuous, than from the manner in which the ſup- 
poſed intention of propoſing an Union between this 
Country and Great Britain has been received here; 
—alarm, diſdain, indignation, vengeance, 


« Each, for madneſs ruled the hour, 
% Would try his own extatic pow'r.” 


* One author ſtates it as his opinion, that the 
Country's vengeance would be rouzed by the bare 
| B mention 


2 Mr. Jebb. 
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mention of den a meaſure'; and, after deſcribing, 
with all duehorror, the miſerable condition to which 
we have been reduced, aſks, -** who, under ſuch 
circumſtances, will venture to expreſs in the honeſt 
terms of virtuous indignation, his opinion on the 
annihilation of our Parliament?” I ſhould be glad 


to know from this writer, whether the terms, in 


which he has expreſſed himſelf, be honeſt, or the 
indignation he has ſhewn, be virtuous? If they 
are, why have the“ Triangles and the Gallows,” 
whole effects he deplores in ſuch truly melan- 


Why Choly ſtrains, had no effect upon him? The truth 


is, taeſe angry patriots mean not half they ſay; for, 
in a few Pages after, the ſame author deſcribes the 
PRESENT fitQation of this Country to be tran- 
quillized and happy and, through all that remains 
of his Pamphlet, ſeems never once to have drea. ut 
of the Gallows or the Triaagle. 

The only thing conſoling in i violent burſt of 
alarm is, that it cannot be laſting. We ſhall look 
with a ſteadier eye than we have yet do at the 


object which has excited it; the deluſion of our 


ſenſes will wear away, and we ſhall ſmile in the hour 
of ſober recollection, at the idle fears by which we 
have been made miſerable. 


To aſliſt, as far as I can, in 8 this 


deſirable end, I am induced, once more, to 
intrude upon the public. That I have eſcaped 
the fear which has ſo generally affected others, 
I do not attribute to any ſuperior ſagacity of 
my own; I owe it to the ſimple accident of 
having had my mind long ſince turned to the 
conſideration 


3 
conſideration of this queſtion, Engaged; in no 


way whatever, in the diviſions which have diſ- 
tracted this Country, ſave in 4 deep ſenſe of 


that common miſery they had brought upon us, 
in which, as an individual, I took my full ſhare, 
I have for a conſiderable time turned my attention 


to a conſideration of .the cauſes of thoſe peculiar 


evils. under which this kingdom has ſo long la- 


boured. Among them it was eaſy to trace, neither 
laſt nor leaſt, the anomalous connexion which 

conſtitutionally binds Ireland to. England, As a 
matter of deliberate regulation between two Coun- 


tries, it is, I believe, unparalleled in the hiſtory 
of the World ;—in its riſe, progreſs and conſum- 
mation. The only thing reſembling it was the 


' connexion between England and Scotland before 


the Union; — that however, was matter of 


mere accident, owing to the right of the reſpective 


Monarchies veſting in the ſame perſon, and it was 
remedied as ſoon as the temper of the reſpective 
Countries would in any way warrant the change. 
Here, however, if we ſuppoſe our ſtatute-book 


to contain the deliberate will of the nation, we 


have ſolemnly: attached the Monarchy of this 
Country- to the perſon of the King of Great-Bri- 
tain and his ſucceſſors for ever, and we have, by 


the ſame ſtatute · book, reſerved to ourſelves the 


abſolute right of a Parliament of our own to form 
with the King of Great-Britain the excluſive Go- 


vernment of this Realm. 


There are but four poſſible modes by which this 


Country can be connected with Great-Britain—ſhe 


muſt 
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muſt either be altogether ſubject to its legiſlative and 
executive authority, without any Parliament of her 
own, and then ſhe is a mere province or colony at 
the abſolute diſcretion of the parent Country; or 
ſne may have the ſame executive and a ſeparate 
legiſlative with a controuling and paramount power 
in the Parliament of the Siſter Kingdom this was 
our condition previous to the year 17823 or ſhe 
may have the ſame executive authority with a 
legiſlature zheoretically independent, but practicaly 
dependent. Such has been the nature of our con- 
nexion ſince the repeal of the 6th of George the iſt: 
or, laſtly, ſne may be united to Great Britain as 
one Country, ſubject to the ſame executive autho- 


rity, duly repreſented in the Common Parliament 


of the empire, entitled to the ſame privileges, poſ- 


ſeſſing the ſame rights, enjoy ing the ſame laws, and 


ſharing in the ſame fortunes.“ 
I have ſet down theſe four modes of connexion 
in the order in which they ſtrike my under- 
ſtanding to be ſeverally worthy of adoption—on 
the two firſt it is unneceſſary to ſay any thing 
they are both degrading to the feeling, and deſtruc- 
tive to the happineſs, of a people wiſhing to be free 
—of the ſecond, we had long and woeful expe- 
rience 
Among theſe I do not ſtate a connexion by an Union of 
the executive authority with a ſeparate legiſlature in this coun- 
try, practical, as well as theoretically, independent ; becauſe I 
am ftating poſſible modes of connexion, and that ſuch a mode 
of connexion between countries circumſtanced as Great Britain 


and Ireland are, could not laſt a moment—Where there is a 
relative inequality in power between countries connected as theſe 


are, there never can exiſt ſtri& independence on the part of-the 


inferior. 
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rience—it continued, if I may uſe the expreſſion, 
the infancy of this Country to an unexampled 
period—we threw it off upon the firlt ſymptom 
of maturity—we put on the robe of manhood, and 
thought ourſelves perfectly free Have we been 
ſo? or ſo long as we are connected with Great 
Britain in the way we now are, can we be ſo? 

This leads me to an examination which I think 
moſt material to the diſcuſſion of the preſent quel- 
tion, whether the connexion which now ſubſiſts 
between us and Great Britain be ſuch, as in its 
nature, conſidering the ſtate of the two countries, 
can give us the full enjoyment of thoſe advantages 
which our population, our ſoil, and our geographic 
ſituation in the globe, in mute but perſuaſive elo- 
quence, holds out to us. | 

By freedom, I do not mean merely freedom of 
perſon and ſecurity of property—l1 mean allo that 
national freedom which ſets afloat the dormant 
powers of the ſtate, and gives lite and vigour to 
the inertneſs of buried wealth, whether it lies hid 
in the reſtrained induſtry of its inhabitants, or uſe- 
leſsly repoſes in the bowels of the earch —this J call 
freedom—and | again aſk, whether we bave en- 
joyed, or, under our preſent connexion, are ever 
likely to enjoy this freedom? 

In whatever I ſhall ſay upon this ſubject, 1 ar- 
dently call upon the attention of thoſe who are 
ready to ſay in, their heart of that connexion, of 
whatever nature it may be, which will moſt conduce 
to the proſperity of the two Countries, eo perpetua. 

The privilege of being bound by our own 


laws only has been obtained within the memory 
of 
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of | vs al, and though no doubt it conſiderably 
improved our condition, and yet more. gratified 


- 


our pride, it till left the Countries connected 


but in a ſingle point, namely, the Union of the 
reſpective executive authority of each in the per- 
ſon of the ſame individual had an Union of this 
kind (ſuppoſing ſuch a thing for a moment to have 
been practicable) taken place between Countries 
of equal ſtrength and weight, th:ugh while it ſub- 
fiſted, it would not give that efficacy to the com- 
bined. power of both which it would have received 


from a more intimate Union, it would yet entail 


no particular grievance on either—though it would 
not increaſe, it would not, while it laſted, check 
the internal proſperity of either but, in Countries, 
ſituated as theſe were, the diſadvantage to the in- 
ferior was ſtriking and obvious; it gave to hat a 
theoretical independence and an afual and veceſſary 


ſubjection—by giving that a theoretical indepen - 


dence, it furniſhed a perpetual ſubject of conten- 
tion between the two Countries, without the poſſi- 
bility of having it practically decided in favour of 
the inferior, and created, by this neccllary ſubjec- 
tion, diſcontent, and heart-burnings in the latter, 
which ſcarcely any proſperity could allay: a 
If any inſtances have occurred in which the in- 
dependence of this country has been practically 
aſſerted, they will be found to have taken place at 
times, either “ when England was weak and beſet 
by an hoſt of enemies, or when,+ by the ſuſpenſion 


of her executive authority, ſhe was as a wreck upon 


the 
* 1782. 3 1 1789 
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the waters; ſuch inſtances, when the cauſe of them 
is conſidered, are the moſt ſtriking proofs I could 


produce of the truth of the poſition I have laid down. 


Indeed it required no proof. It is one of thoſe ſelt- 
evident propoſitions which we at once admit with- 
out recurring either to practice or experience; its 
truth reſts upon the unchangeable relation of quan- 
tity, greater and leſs, This relation muſt ever con- 
tinue the ſame, while our connexion remains ſuch as 
it is. Were the internal circumſtances of this Coun- 
try other than they are, I think ſuch a connexion 
would, fo long as it laſted, be adequate to our ra- 
tional happineſs and proſperity as. a nation ; and 
I would not recur to an Union from any other 
motive than to give permanency and ſecurity to 
that happineſs and proſperity ;—to guard againſt 
the inſolence of wealth and power, that might 
make us forget the aſſiſtance by which we had 
climbed to greatneſs, and, in the filly pride of 
ſtanding alone in the world, endanger the ſafety 
of the Britiſh empire, and render us an eaſy prey 
to French ambition. 

In any condition, then, that I can ſuppoſe this 
Country to be, whether haraſſed by diviſions as 
it is, or in the full enjoyment of the fruits of in- 
duſtry and quiet, I would recommend an Union, 
as a ſcheme of the wiſeſt policy ſhe could purſue. 
In ſpeaking this language, I addreſs myſelf ſolely 
to thoſe who wiſh the Countries to remain con- 
nected for ever; who deſire to guard * againſt 
the folly of thoſe who are honeſt, and the ma- 
e chinations of thoſe who are not-ſo;” who con- 

ſider 
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fider the joint and continued efforts of every part 
of the Britiſh empire as neceſſary, in the preſent 
condition of Europe, to the ſecurity of the whole, — 
who think, that at once to give the moſt efficient 
power to the State, and fully and perfectly to ſe- 
cure the Liberty and Property of the Subject, are 
the ultimate objects of the Britiſh Conſtitution; and 
who will not heſitate, if they can do it without a 
ſacrifice of principle, to vary their means in order 
to attain their end. | 

We have hitherto endeavoured to ſecure the 
connexion, and promote the proſperity of the two 
countries by a ſimple Union of the executive au- 


thority of each with diſtinct and independent Le- 
giſlatures. A connexion more {light could ſcarcely 


be imagined; we touch politically in a ſingle point 
only—between countries of equal ſtrength and 
power, ſuch an Union would not have laſted a 
moment; and where it has taken place between 
a greater and inferior country, every ſtep that di- 
miniſhes the inequality between them, leſſens the 


probability of its continuance, This conſideration 


will, of neceſſity, determine the ſuperior to preſerve 
its relative condition inviolate. If the continuance 
of the connexion be an object with the ſuperior 
Country, ſhe will find the ſtrength of it to depend 

upon maintaining her advantage. | 
In fact, ſuch a connexion can hardly ever be 
ſuppoſed to take place between countries equal in 
ſtrength and power; becauſe, in the very terms of 
it, it admits an actual inferiority. But, if by any 
conceſſicn on the part of one of them ſuch a con- 
nexion 


f 


nexion ſhould take place, it muſt ſoon of neceſſity 
diſſolve, if they preſet ve their reſpective equality of 
power. Where there exiſts no controul open or 
diſguiſed, by which the opinion of one of the 
connected countries can be moulded to the will 
of' the other, they will' neceſſarily differ upon 
queſtions, upon which not to agree will be to ſe- 
parate, Ir follows therefore, that if ſuch a con- 
nexion has taken place between countries unequal 
in ſtrength and power, it cannot ſubſiſt a moment 
when that inequality is removed. I do not mean 
that it would require a mathematical equality to 
deſtroy this kind of connexion, but ſuch an ap - 
proach to it, as that the difference would be 
eaſily made up by national pride and human ar- 

rogance. 2 
ö I aſk any man who knows the paſt hiſtory of theſe 
countries, or indeed has the ſlighteſt inſight hat- 
ever into human nature, if this country had, at 
any time paſt, poſſeſſed an equal ſhare in the fleets, 
armics and reſources of the empire with Great 
Britain, and could have made her voice be heard, 
not only within the pale of that realm, but in 
Europe alſo, as loudly as that of her ſiſter coun- 
try, whether the connexion, as it now ſub/iſts, 
between thefe Kingdoms, could have endured ta 

this day ? | 

If we will then have the connexion in if proſent 
form, we muſt be content with the fudied pre» 
ſervation of that decided inferiority, by virtue 
of 'which alone it has continued, and by virtue 
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of which alone it can be preſerved; or, look for- 
ward, if that inferiority ſhould be in any great 


dais removed, to. final ſeparation and mutual 


debaſemenr. 

It is the proſpect of this latter alternative which 
has united all our internal enemies in one com- 
mon effort againſt this meaſure—whether we re- 
main in our preſent connexion, a diſcontented and 
divided people, or, by any fortunate termination 
of our preſent diſtractions, grow under it a pow- 


erful and wealthy nation; in either event, they 


conſider the diſſolution of our preſent connexion 
as morally certain. In the former ſtate they will 
have a continuance of all the materials upon which 
they have hitherto worked with ſuch induſtry and 


ſucceſs; and in the latter, they know that in the 


courſe of events imperial queſtions mult of neceſſity 


| ariſe between the two countries, upon which they 


will unavoidably differ. The reaſons wnich at 
preſent, on all ſuch occaſions, fecure the acqui- 


eſcence of Ireland, will then in a great degree have 


ceaſed; and they have little knowledge of the 
world, who do not fee that the ſeaſon of proſpe- 
rity and power is not the moment when a nation 
will conciliate or concede. If the countries do 
not agree, and they cannot agree without ſubmiſ- 
ſion on one part, the connexion, with very little 


| aſſiſtance from treaſon and diſaffection, is at an 


end for ever. 


Indeed ſo obvious does this appear to the le | 


opp poſers of an Union, for I do not deny there are 
many ſuch, that Mr. Jebb, whoſe candour, ſin- 
cerity 


IT 


cerity and good ſenſe, thoſe who differ moſt: in 
opinion from him, are ready to allow, propoſes 
certain regulations between the two countries, to 


guard againſt the effect of a difference of opinion 


upon ſuch imperial queſtions as may ariſe between 
them and how does he do this? why, by an ab- 
ſolute ſurrender to the Parliament of England of che 
Purſe and the Sword of this nation.“ 

We all know that, however the theory of our 
Conſtitution may have inveſted the King with the 
power of declaring war, the practical exerciſe of this 
right is of neceſſity in Parliament, From the ap- 
propraation of the Supplies, which is now the law of 
the land, we know that the King could not ſupport 
war a ſingle day without the conſent of Parliament 
— Whenever therefore the' King of England de- 
clares war, it is in effect the Parliament of Eng- 
land that have done ſo. What then does Mr. 
Jebb propoſe? Why, that in all ſuch caſes the 
Parliament of Ireland ſhould be bound to follow— 


that is, to follow in the only way in which a Par- 


liament can follow, by granting a proportionate 
ſupply. However, this country, though enjoying 
a ſeparate and independent Parliament, may have 
hitherto deemed it expedient to follow the example 


of Great Britain in the wars, in which the latter 
has thought proper to engage, it would be hard 


that ſhe ſhould altogether renounce by compact the 


theoretical right of judging of this expediency. 


Yet the moſt ſenſible and judicious oppoſer of an 
Union conſiders ſuch a renunciation as not alto- 


gether 
Mr. Jebb's Pamphlet, pages 24, 25. 
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gether unneceſſary in giving ſecutity and perma- 
nency to the connexion which at preſent ſubſiſts 
between the kingdoms. 

But to ſecure this connexion in its preſent 
ſtate, Mr. Jebb not only gives up the Purſe and 
the Sword, but is wiſling to ſtipulate that the King, 
Lords and Commons of independent Ireland ſhould 
not do any thing which may affect, ſuch are his 
words, the religion of the ſtate, without the concur- 
rence of the Britiſh Parliament, They muſt not 
provide for a ſingle Diſſenting Clergyman, or grant 
the ſmalleſt privilege to the Roman Catholic (for 
ſuch acts, by conſtruction, may be ſaid to affect the 
religion of the ſtate,) without the previous appro- 
bation of a foreign legiſlature, Even Mr. Jebb, 
the decided oppoſer of an Union, conſiders all 
theſe ſacrifices-as inſtrumental, if not neceſſary, in 
Preſerving the connexion 'between the countries as 
it now ſtands. | | 

But even thoſe conceſſions would not do—the 
ſeed of diſſolurion is incorporated in its frame; it ts 
periſhable as the breath of man, and precarious as 
human conduct. 

If any accident were to happen, within the 
period of eighteen years, to our preſent Sovereign 
and his immediate ſucceſſor, a queſtion would 
ariſe between the two nations, which nothing but 
the providence of God, on a former occaſion, pre- 
vented from daſhing our fragile connexion to 
pieces whether if ſuch a queſtion ſhould again 
ariſe, he would ſo favour us a ſecond time, is be- 
yond the limit of human conjecture, but it is within 

the 
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the compaſs of human prudence to prevent its re- 
currence. 

But this is not all, the permanency of this con- 
nexion depends upon the perſonal conduct of the 
Sovereign. I can eaſily ſuppoſe a caſe, remote in- 
deed from our fears under the gracious reign of his 
preſent Majeſty, which might render a revolution 
in this country, as to the perſon of the Sovereign, 
matter of melancholy and ever-to- be-deplored 
neceſſity in this kingdom, while the ſame meaſure 
would not be juſtified in England. The executive 
authority here is under no controul from the Engliſh 
Parliament. Suppoſe King James the ſecond had 
been more ſagacious than he was, but equally in- 
tent on the introduction of popery, whenever cir- 
cumſtances would enable him to make the attempt 
with any probability of ſucceſs; ſuppoſe from po- 
licy he had maintained the juſt rights and liberties 
of England, and in purſuance of his favourite 
ſcheme, confined his machinations in favour of po- 
pery to this kingdom. As the connexion ſtands 
at preſent between the countries, England could 
not interfere, ſo ſays the Miniſter of England, in 
the domeſtic concerns of imperial Ireland — The 
maintenance of our eftabliſhment muſt have been 
left to the honeſty of our own Parliament, and the 
zeal of the Proteſtant inhabitants of the land. The 
mutual independence of each country under the 
torm of diftin& legiſlatures would prevent any 
conjunction of their authorities to reſiſt the encroach- 
ment. Suppoſe the pertinacity of the King on the 
one hand, and the firmneſs of his Proteſtant ſubjects 


on 
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on the other, had carried matters to extremity, and 
that the latter had been ſucceſsful in the ſtraggle— 
the Executive authority of the country muſt have 
ſhifted hands, or we ſhould have ſet up a new form 


of Government for ourſelves; in either caſe the 


connexion between the kingdoms mult have been 


at an end. 


If the countries were connected by an incorpo- 
rated Union, ſuch a dillolution of their unity could 
not be effected. The acts of the common Sovereign 
would be ſubje ct to the inipection and control of the 
Imperial Parliament—he could not play one king- 
dom againſt the other an undue or tyrannical exer- 
cile of the Prerogative, in any part of the Empire, 
would conſtitutionally excite the vigilance of the 
common legiflature, and conſtitutionally demand its 
interpoſition. It the regal authority ſhould be trans- 
ferred from the perfon of the offending Monarch, 
the transfer would embrace the Executive power 
of both Iſlands, and though a ſhock might be given 
to the regal ſucceſhon, the Union of the People 
would remain untouched, "9 

It is melancholy to think on the extravagancies 
to which an heated imagination has led ſome men 
on this ſubject.“ One author, a known friend tq 
Britiſh connexion, ſays, “ were an Union fraught 
with bleſſings, were it the elixir of life, you ought 
to reject it.” What mult be the opinion of that man 
of our underſtandings, if he ſuppoſes we can be af- 
feed by idle rant of this kind ? ls this the ſobriety 
of diſcuſſion, which a queſtion Ike the preſent de- 

mands ?— 


An Addreſs, &c. by a Friend to Ireland. 
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mands?—yet in tais manner, it has been for the 
moſt part treated. —The changes are perpetually 
rung upon our independence. You are aſked, with 
a gravity Mat would be contemptible, if it were not 
- wicked ;” will you annihilate independent Ireland?” 
Let us examine this independence. 

I approach the ſentiments of the honeſt part of 
my countrymen on this ſubject with reſpect; they 
ſpring from a ſacred principle, the love of our 
common country; but I wiſh them to conſider 
calmly the true nature of this independence, and 
to caution them againſt ſacrificing a better and 
more valuable intereſt, nay, the very baſis upon 
which that independence reſis, to falſe notions of 
dignity and pride.—This ſtrong ſenſe, and jealous 


feeling of Iriſh independence, ſprung up with the 


recovery of our rights in 17823 but the true nature 
of it, has, in my mind, been generally miſunder- 
ſtood. National independence, in the ſtrict ſenſe 
of that word, is not applicable to the ſituation of 
this Kingdom. The Crown of Ireland is annexed 
to, and dependent upon the Crown of Great Bri- 
tain.—In this ſenſe Ireland is a dependent King- 
dom z—as far as that Crown is influenced in the 
exerciſe of its prerogative within this Kingdom, by 
the ſentiments of the people and parliament of 

England, fo far is this Kingdom, in that reſpect, 
a dependent kingdom. But there is a circum- 


ſtance peculiar to the internal condition of this 


Kingdom, which ſtill more encreaſes its depen- 
dence the Religion of the minority of its inha- 
25 bitants 
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bitants is the eſtabliſned Religion; and the landed 
property and political power, are in the hands of 
that minority. This is an unnatural ſtate of things, 
were we to take this Country ſolely into our view, 
and could never ſubſiſt without external and foreign 
aſſiſtance. We derive this aid altogether from 
Great Britain; and it is morally, I might ſay 
phy ſically, impoſſible, that the preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment in Church and State, could ſubſiſt one year 
without that ſupport—in this ſenſe again, we are a 
dependent Kingdom 

Whenever, therefore, the aſſertion of Iriſh in- 
dependence may lead us to hazard Brittſh con- 
nexion, we ought to take ſpectal care that we 
proceed with temper and caution, that we are not 
miſled by a name, and that in the theoretical aſſer- 
tion of the abſtract right, we do not loſe: even 
that degree of it which we practically poſſeſs. The 
only conſiſtent advocates for the ſtrict independence 


of Ireland, are the friends of ſeparation. 


If it could be ſhewn, that this ſame notion of 
Independence has deluded the nation on former 
occaſions, and induced them to caſt away with 
diſdain the moſt ſolid advantages, and endanger 
their beſt intereſts, nay their very exiſtence as a 
nation; that they were unconſcious at the time of 
the deceitfulneſs of its operation, altho' now it be 
univerſally acknowledged; ſhould not the con- 
ſideration of theſe facts induce us to pauſe for a 
moment, to look into our on minds, and to aſk - 
whether there be not ſome danger of our being 


again 
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again deluded in the conſideration of other mo- 
mentous queſlions of imperial policy by a phan- 
tom, 

Two ſtriking inſtances of this kind have oc- 
curred in our hiſtory within a few years; the com- 
mercial propoſitions in the year 1985, and the re- 
gency in 1789. It ſeems now to be generally 
acknowledged, that on both theſe occaſions the 
true intereſts of the nation and the empire were 
facrificed to the ſounding of a name. Yet let me 
aſk any man who recollects thoſe periods, and the 
temper and language that were held on thoſe occa- 
ſions, whether the cry of independence was not 
then as loud and overbearing, particularly on the 
former, as it is at preſent: on the latter, indeed, 
the public indignation was ſomewhat divided be- 
tween thoſe who denied the right of Ireland to elect 
a regent ſeparately from Great Britain, and thoſe 
who baſely deſerted the ſtandard of their Royal 
Maſter in the hour of viſitation and calamity : on 
both, however, the true intereſts of this Country 
were ſacrificed, and the ſtill ſmall voice of reaſon 
and truth was drowned, as it may be now, in the 
popular cry of independent Ireland. It is the 
nature of good ſenſe, to repoſe for a time, in ſi- 
lence, upon all great ſubjects of mental enquiry; 
the flippant declaimer, to whom meditation and re- 
flection would be uſeleſs, is ready in a moment; 


and it often happens in the affairs of nations, that 
4. = their 


* See Note (a) 
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their greateſt intereſts are irrevocably decided.upon, 


while paſſion and prejudice have been the only ad- 


vocates attended to. 

It cannot be conteſted that, as has been already 
obſerved by a very ſenſible writer on this ſubject, 
if the Parliament of Ireland ſhould at any time 
exert its inherent and acknowledged powers on any 
great queſtion of imperial policy contrary to the 
declared ſenſe of the Parliament of England, the 
empire would be endangered or diſſolved.” Now, 
in the ſtruggles of Britiſh and Iriſh faction for 
power, and in, the cabals of party working upon 
the ſpirit of independence, can any man take upon 
him to ſay, that the future exertions of theſe ac- 


knowledged powers, may not produce this effect ? 


Our preſent Conſtitution of diſtin national legiſ- 
latures, as it it gave birth to this ſpirit, ſo it will fofter 
and ſupport it. The ſenſe of danger, and the feel- 


ing of calamity, that might poſſibly reſtrain the 


exerciſe of this power at preſent, will, every day, 
loſetheir influence. Hoſtile as this principle is to the 
permaneney of our preſent connexion with Great 
Britain, it muſt grow with our growth, and 
ſtrengthen with our ſtrength; a ſtate of proſperity, 
muſt foment and cheriſh it.—To thoſe who think 
as I do, that Britiſh connexion is the vital principle 
which ſupports us a nation, it is obvious that, 
if that connexion remains upon the footing "it 


now is, the hour of maturity will be the hour of our 


diſſolution, The pres! aſſertion of this ſtrict 
| right 
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right of independence will be liſtened to in the 
moment when wealth and power ſhall have given 
birth to their natural progeny, pride and arrogance; 
we ſhall then eat of this forbidden fruit, and ** in the 
day that we do ſo, we ſhall ſurely die.“ 

That ſuch would be the effect of any great ad- 
vances we might make as a nation, is as obvious to 
Great Britain as it can be to us; it cannot eſcape the 
ſagacity of any rational enquirer ; it is founded in the 
principles of human nature, called into action by 
the circumſtances in which we are placed. Can it 

( then be expected that ſhe will be an indifferent ſpec- 
| tator of that growing wealth, which mult tear us 
from her for ever? Will not her jealouſy watch . 
over our progreſs, and ſay © thus far you may go, "Ml 
and no further?” If the connexion be maintained 
under thoſe circumſtances, will it not perpetuate a 
ſpirit of national antipathy, which has been already 
ſo prejudicial to the intereſts of both ? 

It is curious to obſerve the ſtrange topicks of 

)Þ argument which have been uſed by the oppoſers 
of an Union.—Heaven and Earth are ranſacked 
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in ſearch of objections. One of the gentlemen $ ö 
who have written upon this ſubject, ſays, the Et 
Almighty has thrown the channel as a perpetual * 
barrier to an Union between Great Britain K 
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and Ireland.” If this be fo, the impiety of 
man has done much to encroach upon this de- 
cree of Providence. Cromwell, devout as he was, 
luz1: d at it when he ſummoned repreſentatives 
; from 
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20 
from this country to fit in the Engliſh Parliament. 
Molineux, that great defender of the independence 
of his country, whoſe happineſs in his opinion, as 1 
ſhall ſhew hereafter, would have been beſt effected 
by an Union, does not reſt his vindication of the 
rights of his country upon ſo ridiculous a poſition.— 
He fays, * it is abſurd to fancy kingdoms are ſepa- 
rate and diſtinct, merely from their geographical di 
tinftion of territories; kingdoms become di/tinft by 
diſtinct juriſdictions, and authorities legiſlative and exe- 
cutive.“ He refers his propoſition expreſsly to 
the ſituation of Great Britain and Ireland; he faw a 
much greater likelihood of oppoſition to an Union, 
from the miſtaken pride of England, than any ima- 
ginary will of the Deity, to be collected from his 
works. Having ſhewn ſeveral inſtances from records 
bf repreſentatives from this country ſerving in 
Parliament in England, in the reigns of Edward 
the Firſt and Edward the Third; and it appearing 
that Ireland had been bound by laws made in ſuch 
Parliaments, he ſays, * if, from theſe laſt mentioned 
records it be concluded, that the Parliament of 
England may bind Ireland, it muſt be allowed that | 
the people of Ireland ought to have their repreſenta- 


tives in the Parliament of England;“ and this, 1 


believe,” * - ſays Molineux, © we ſhould be willing 
ehough to embrace, but this is an happineſs we can 
hardly hope for.” 1 have tranſcribed his words ex- 
actly. If Molyneux, the warm and enlightened 


advocate of the liberties of Ireland, had ſeen in this 


| : 4 dreaded 
See note (b.) 
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dreaded name of Union, „the annihilation of our 
Parliament, the ſubverſion of our Conſtitution, the 
depopulation of our metropolis, and the converlion 
of the kingdom into one vaſt barrack;“ it he had 
diſcovered in this meaſure his fellow citizens reduced 
to an © + humiliated, degraded, and diſcontented 
people,” would he have deſcribed it as an offer we 
would very willingly embrace, but as a happineſs 
we could not hope to obtain ? would he have thus 
ſtated it, if it had appeared to him, as only calcu- 
lated to continue © I religious diſcontents, jcalouſies 
and diſturbances, inſurrections, and perhaps rebel- 
lions,” for ſuch had exiſted in his time ? He thought 
very differently from the politicians of this day ; a 
due repreſentation of this country in the Britiſh 
Parliament, one King, one Legiſlature, was to him 
a conſummation devoutly to be wiſhed, though he 
thought it not within the ſcope of reatonable ex- 
pectation. 

This meaſure has been called an innovation: 1 
need not expreſs my reſpect and regard for the per- 
ſons who principally ſupported the reſolution which 
contained that word; an enemy, however, would ſay, 
it was ſtudiouſly and invidiouſly adopted; he would 
lay, thoſe who uſed it well knew the terror it was 
calculated to inſpire ; that they well knew the idea 
was neceſſarily aſſociated withthoſe modern attempts 
in politics, which have ſubverted all moral order, 


and blaſted the happineſs of human kind ; that they 


hoped to excite the dread which the review of 
ſuch things was likely to produce ; and that, there- 
tore, they called an Union an innovation, He would 


lay, 
* Mr. Jebb. + Ditto. f Ditto. | 
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fay, they relied upon what they ſuppoſed to be the 
literal acceptation of the term, as a ſufficient juſtif - 
cation for uſing it, and that they conſidered an ac- 
quittal on the letter of a law as equal in legal effect 
to the full eſtabliſhment of innocence; and that in 
this, they were miſled by the habits of their profeſ- 
fion. only ſay, that their zeal for a moment made 
them unjuſi. What is the real meaning of the word? 
It is an introduction of change by novelty. Now, the 
truth is, that neither the practice, as | have ſhewn, 
much leſs the idea of an Union, is a novelty in the 
hiſtory of this country; and though it may be ad- 
mitted to be a change, it is not an innovation ; it 
overturns no one principle in the nature and efſence 
of our Conſtitution; it leaves the Church and the 
State exactly as they were; and profeſſes, as its vital 
principle, the protection of all ancient eſtabliſn- 
ment; it affects no diſturbance of the orders of 
fociety, civil or religious; it is a propoſed change 
in form, for the avowed purpoſe of preventing radi- 
cal ch inge, and reſiſting innovation in ſubſtance. Was 
it not then uncandid, not to ſay inſidious, at this 
day, to call ſuch a meaſure an innovation? We 
know that appellations vary their ſignifications, ac- 
cording to times and circumſtances; any man unac- 
quainted with the mover of the refoi utions would fay, 
that the phrafe was fixed upon, as carrying with it, 
at this day, a ſignification offenſive and revolting— 
it is aſſociated with al! the horrors of the French 
Revolution, and the very ſound of it in politics, 
brings in review to the refl-Cting mind, all the crimes 


that 
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that have there degraded and inſulted humanity ; he 
would fay, that therefore, and therefore only, the term 
was made uſe of, and that it was intended thereby to 
couple the meaſure of an Union with the new fangled 
chimeras of French philoſophy, and to affix to the 
one the contempt and execration ſo juttly merited by 
the other. 

But even an introduction of change by novelties, 
if this meaſure were of that kind, might be both juſ- 
tifiable and neceſſary. Bacon ſays, ** he that will 
not apply new remedies mult expect new evils, for 
time is the greateſt innovator; and if time, of courſe, 
alter things to the worſe, and wi/dom and © council 
ſhall not alter them to the better, what ſhall be 
the end?” | 

The queſtion is not whether any other policy on 
the part of England would have rendered an Union 
unneceflary, but whether in conſequence of that 
Policy, or any other cauſe, it is now become neceſ- 
ſary? This queſtion is perpetually argued, as if we 
were not a kingdom connected with England, or, at 
leaſt, as if that connexion leſt us practically, as it 
does theoretically independent; now one propoſi- 
tion is as falſe as the other. We are dependen!ly 
connected with England: it is important to know even 
diſagreeable truths, if the knowledge of them be 
neceſſary to our right conduct. 

But let us ſce the ſcheme upon which the oppoſers 
of an Union reſt their hopes of happineſs for this 
kingdom, their plan of maintaining the preſent con- 
nexion between the countries. Mr, Jebb details 
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it.— We are firſt, as | obſerved before, to give up 
the purſe arid the ſword to England, and a joint con- 
troul in every thing which may affect the religion of 
the State; But this is not all; “ an lriſh Parliament 
is to make one great effort of Patriotiſm—it is to 
bury in oblivion the errors and vices of their miſ- 
guided Countrymen !” Modeſt and praQticable— 
the Catholics are to wait patiently the operation of 
time, and the workings of generoſity in Iriſb boſoms. 
—1 hey are to declare publicly that to an Jriſb Par- 
lament only, will they be indebted for the full and 
complete advancement to the privileges and hohours 
of the Conſtitution,“ (to an Iriſh Parliament, who left 
to uſelf, kicked their humble petition out of doors, 
and only allowed them to be heard when they ſpoke 
through the mouth of their Sovereign)—* then in- 
deed,” ſays the writer, we ſhall become a power- 
ful people.” 

It is to this Utopian ſcheme of a ſubjugation of 
human paſſions and prejudices, when no alteration 
is propoſed of thoſe circumſtances which have engen- 
dered them, coupled with an unequivocal furren- 
der of even the theoretical independence we now 
enjoy, that we are to look forward as the wonder- 
working procurer of peace and power! There is 
ſomething curious in this counter- project which is to 
ſerve us in place of an Union; wherever it 1s uſe- 


ful it is impracticable, and wherever it is practicable it 
is 


FP. 24, 25. + P. 23. 


L 
is degrading. It demonſtrates, however, that, even 
in the opinion of thoſe who oppoſe an Union, we 
cannot go on as we are; that ſome great change is 
neceſſary, by which our condition may be improved 
for the better—that this cannot be done with- 
out a ſacrifice in a great degree both of the prac- 
tical exerciſe of the right of independence, and of the 
theoretical right itſelf that to remain unconnected 
with England, we muſt record by compact our 
neceſſary ſubjeFion, and ſubmit ourſelves and our 
poſterity, in the moſt material points of our ſelt- 
government as a nation, to the controul and in- 
terference of a foreign legiſlature. 

I now aſk the candid advocates of the inde- 
pendence of this Country, for to them only I 
addreſs myſelf, whether this propoſed ſyſtem for 
maintaining the connexion does not more neceſ- 
ſarily and completely ſacrifice the independence of 
this Country, than an Union upon fair and liberal 
terms could poſhbly do ? 

The Scotch Union has been much dwelt upon by 
the oppoſers of this meaſure, either as furniſhing no 
analogy on which to build the argument in favour 
of the Union now in contemplation, or as abound- 
ing in many reſpects with arguments againſt it. 
The Union with Scotland, however neceſſary, as I 
am free to admit it was to England, was not ne- 
ceſſary, however beneficial it might be to the former 
Kingdom; and the oppoſers of that Union in Scot- 
land might have uſcd many arguments that cannot 
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with any truth or juſtice be adopted here. The 
Scots are not as we are (I ſpeak to the Proteſtant 


and moſt of the Roman Catholic inhabitants of 


this Country) deſcendants of Engliſhmen; there had 
been little or no mixture between the nations; the 
Kingdoms had been always ſeparate, generally hoſ- 
tile, and till very recently before that period the 


Scotch had enjoyed an ancient and independent Mo- 


narchy; the regal ſtate to which national pride clings 
with ardour and affection, had exiſted within the 
memory of many of them; the father could tell 
it to his child, and the child could catch the en- 
thuſiaſm of the father. Ancient and honourable 
prejudices ſtood in array againſt the meaſure, and 
nothing could be oppoſed to them but the cold cal- 


culations of commercial profits. s our caſe ſuch? 


Is the Union now ſought, an Union with ſtrangers 
and hereditary foes? What regal ſtate, what an- 
cient Monarchy, do we part with? Do we not 
return to that parent ſtock from whence we ſprung? 
Is there, as was the caſe in Scotland, any diſſimi- 
larity of law, eſtabliſhed religion, uſages, or cuſ- 
toms to ſtand in the way of our incorporation? 
In another reſpect, alſo, the ſituation of the 
Countries was material different—there was no 
party in Scotland enjoying excluſively the power, 
and in a great degree, the wealth of the State, 


to whoſe exiſtence in thoſe particulars the protect- 


ing arm of England was eſſential. A Union 
could. be no otherwiſe neceſſary to Scotland than 
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| as a ſecurity to defend her againſt England 
here it is neceſſary to defend us againſt ourſelves. 
There is an enemy within our dwellings and our 
boſoms, whoſe machinations can be only ſtilled by 
the impoſing authority of the Engliſh name—what- [1 
ever career we may expect to run as a nation, | 1 
whatever route of glory we may hope to take, it is 14 
that influence muſt ſupport our progreſs. | 
The Scottiſh Union had its oppoſers, as has that 11 
of this day, many of them wiſe and honeſt ; among A | 
thoſe Mr. Fletcher of Salton ſtands conſpicuous | 
his principal objection reſted on the incorporation of 
the two Parliaments ; he was of opinion, that the 
rights to be reſerved to Scotland would never be 
preſerved in that united Parliament; and he ſpeci- | 
fies particularly the objects which, he ſuppoſes, | 
1 however ſecured by the terms of the Union, muſt, [i | 
in the courſe of time, be neceſſarily ſacrificed by the | 
predominating influence of England ; they may be 
reduced to fix particulars; | 
( Firſt, he thought it impoſſible that the eſtabliſhed 
Church of Scotland could ſupport itſelf a mement 
after the incorporation of the two legiſlatures ; for wy 
this opinion, he gives his arguments at length, '#] 
which are fo ſtrong, that ſcarcely any thing but ex- 
perience could have confuted them. The uninter- 
rupted enjoyment, however, of the church eſtabliſh- 
ment in Scotland, as ſettled at the Union, from that 
time to the preſent moment, ſhews how groundleſs 
his fears were, 
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Second, He apprehended the nobility in Scotland 
would be utterly deſtroyed; in this, alſo, time has 
refuted his conjectures. 

Third, He ſtates, what indeed comprehends all the 

other ſubjects of his terror, that the Scottiſh Parlia- 
ment having ſubverted the whole fabric of the Scot- 
tiſh conſtitution, an united Parliament would over- 
turn whatever is ſecured by the Union.” It is un- 
neceſſary to obſerve, how unfounded his fears were 
in this particular alſo. 
: Fourth, He lays it down as certain, that in all 
queſtions of trade, the Engliſh Members will out- 
vote the Scotch.“ Sir John Dalrymple, himſelf a 
Scotchman, ſays in a modern publication,“ that the 
fears of the Scotch, and above all of Mr. Fletcher, 
that inevery thing concerning theintereſtof Scotland, 
the forty-five Membersof Scotland would be weighed 
down by the weight of Engliſh Members, has been 
diſproved by the event. 

Fifth,+ He conſiders as certain, that the muni- 
cipal laws, and local judicatures for adminiſtering 
Juſtice, would be utterly aboliſhed. 

Sixth, He alarms the fears of his countrymen, by 
more than inſinuating, that the equivalent ſettled by 
the articles of Union, to be paid by England to Scot- 
land, for the undertaking of the Scots to pay part of 
the Engliſh debts, will be withheld by the united 
Parliament. In all theſe particulars, his fears are 


ſubſtantially refuted; that ſpirit, which ſoboldly ven- 


tured to propheſy, wandered in darkneſs without the 
ſlighteſt 
* Bee Note (c.) + See Note (d.) 
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ſlighteſt glimpſe into futurity. The Church has been 
upheld ; the nobility have been preſerved ; the trade 
has been proteQed ; the ſettlement at the Union un- 
infringed ; the municipal laws, * fave in a fingle 
alteration ſtipulated for by the articles of Union, 
and beneficial to both countries, are füll in force 
the local judicatures continued ; and the ſtipulated 
equivalent regularly paid. So wild were the con- 
jectures of an honeſt and an able man, when miſlæd 
by the inveterate prejudices of national independence! 
If ſuch a man was deceived in his ſpeculations upon 
an Union; if his vaunted developement of unborn 
miſery has endedin the idle ravings of a diſtempered 
fancy; what claim in the name of common ſenſe 
have the preſent prophets of ill to the credit which 
they ſeek? Had not Scotland more ground for ra- 
tional fears, than the people of this country can poſ- 
ſibly entertain? Is not the church we wiſh to ſupport 
the Church of England ? Are not the laws and the 
judicatures of the reſpective countries preciſely the 
lame? Is there any ancient animoſity to ſubdue, or 
inveterate prejudices to overcome? Have we the re- 
membered ſplendour of any antient Monarchy to 
catch and influence our affections, and to make our 
hearts ſicken at the proſpect of departing greatnels ? 
All that could cauſe the apprehenſions, wound the 
pride, and excite the regret of a nation, which had 
been recently before really independent, aſſembled in 
authoritative oppoſition to the Scottiſh Union. Th: 
arguments, built upon thoſe circumſtances, were cap- 
tivating in the extreme. +Mr. Fletcher, of Salton, 


was 


The alteration of the law of treaſon in Scotland. 
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was aware of their force, and has turned them to 
the greateſt advantage for his cauſe; time, however, 
the unpurchaſable arbiter of all political reaſoning, 
has decided againſt them, and they remain the me- 
lancholy, but infirutive monument of the fallac y of 
human reaſon, when it is influenced in the inveſtiga- 
tion of truth, by the preſſure of human paſſions. 

The oppoſition which this meaſure met with in 
Scotland, was as virulent and ill- founded as any 
which is likely to occur in this Kingdom ;.there have 
exiſted, and there will at times exiſt in every Com- 
munity, men, whoſe intereſt, and whoſe paſſions, are 1 
at variance with the ſober and rational intereſt of 
their Country—great, and in many inſtances, ma- 
lignant oppoſition was given to the Scottiſh Union. 
The Jacobite of that day was nearly as hoſtile to the 
intereſt of the UnitedKingdoms,asthe Jacobin of this. 1 
There is this in common between them; that, as the 
deſtruction of our preſent conſtitution, through the 
means of a French invaſion, was the favourite mea- 
ſure to which the efforts of the Jacobite were direct- / \ 
ed; ſo the ſame end through the ſame means con- 
ititutes the fond hope of the Jacobin now; with this 
view the Jacobite of Scotland reſiſted an Union 
with England in his day ; with the ſame view, the 
Jacobin of Ireland reſiſts it now. 

[ truſt, however, the future hiſtorian of theſe 
times, will record the completion of this meaſure in 
nearly the ſame terms uſed by the hiſtorian of the 
Scottiſh Union: They are ſo appoſite to many cir- 
eumſtances which have taken place, and are likely 
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ſtill to take place in the progreſs of this buſineſs here, 
that I cannot forbear to tranſcribe them. Speaking ot 
the paſſing of the firſt Article, he ſays, * © It was on 


this happy day, the firſt Article of the Union was 


„ paſſed in Parliament, after infinite ſtruggles, cla- 
* mour, railing and tumults of a party, who, however 
* they endeavoured to engage the honeſt ſcrupulous part 
of the people with them, yet gave this diſcovery of 
«* the principles of their own aCtings, in that there was 
* an entire conjunction of the moſt oppoſite factions 
* in this particular, and the very diſcovery of this, 
< opened the eyes of a great many people, who, in the 
* ſimplicity of their hearts, had joined in oppoſition to 
* an Union; but when they ſaw the tendency of things, 
% and whither it led; when they ſaw the ſociety they 
% were going to embark with, when they ſaw the ene- 


mies of Proteſtant ſettlement, all engaged, and hoſe 


very people who had filled the land with the groans of 
* oppreſſion, and the cries of blood, coming to join hands 
* with them, againſt an Union with England: when 
ce they ſaw that, to ſhun an Union with Chriſtians, 
ce they were of neceſſity to come to an Union with 
« devils, men that had transformed themſelves into 
the very infernal nature, and viſibly ated from 
principles, in this particular diabolical, in that they 
intended to erect the abſolute ſubjection of the na- 
« tion to the luſt and unbounded appetites of /awleſs 
« tyrants; when they ſaw theſe things ſo plainly, we 
then found an alteration, and the beft, moſt thinking, 

« and 


De Foe's hiſtory of the Union, pages 244, 5- 
+ The Jacobite, Prelatical, aud Popiſh intereſts. 
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4 and moſt judicious people, began ficlt to ſtop and con- 


& ſider, and afterwards wholly to withdraw from the 
e party; and the clamour of the people, as if come 
&« to à criſis, began not to be as univerſal, but to 
ce abate; and the more it did ſo, the more the ſecret 
e party, which lay at the bottom of all the reſt, 
began to appear and diftinguiſh themſelves.” It 
is ſcarcely poiſible to imagine language more appli- 
cable to the preſent criſis, the fame clamour and 
railing, the ſame conjunction of the molt oppoſite fac- 
tions, the ſame mifleading of the honeſt and ſcrupulcus 
part of the people, a limilar tendency in all their en- 
deavours to a ſeparation from England, the perfect 
Picture of the Jacobin, who had filled the land with 
the groans of oppreſſion, and the cries of blood; 
the ſame conſequence of an Union with devils, if 
the pieſent Union with Chriſtians be rejected; the 
ſame infernal attempt to ſubmit the nation to the Juſt 
and unbounded appetite. of lawleſs tyrants. It is 
impoſſible not to recognize in thele traits, the Jacobin 


and his French Idol May the iſſue be ſimilar ! may 
ſuch deſigns be defeated, and this Country and Eng- 
land become one and indiſſoluble! 

Perhaps the intended plan of Union between the 
two Kingdoms is nothing more to be deſired, than 
in this, that it promotes the general intereſts of the 
ſeveral inhabitants of this Country as diſtinguiſhed 
into religious claſſes; and holds out to each of them 
ſomething that ameliorates their particular condition, 
In political conſideration, the religious perſuaſions of 


Ircland rcfolve themſelves into two, Proteſtant and 
Roman 
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Roman Catholic - any attempt utterly to ſubdue under 
exiſting circumſtances the fear of the Proteſtant, or 
the jealouſies of the Roman Catholic, would be idle 
and Utopian; human paſſions and prejudices, when 
they have once grown to any conſiderable ſtrength, 
will not fall ſuddenly to decay the auſpicious under- 
taking muſt commence in the removal or abatement 
of the cauſes which produced them. 

As long as you confine the contention of Proteſtant 
and Catholic to this iſland, the fears on the one hand, 
and the jealouſies on the other, muſt continue. The 
recollection of Catholic claims, the contemplation of 
their ſuperior numbers, the memory of victory, per- 
haps abuſed on the part of the Proteſtants, muſt make 
the latter tenacious of the ſtrong hold they poſſeſs in 
the conſtitution, and on which they probably altoge- 
ther depend, for the protection of their liberty and 
property. If the Catholics were to be admitted, in 
the preſent ſtate of the conſtitution, to equal privileges 
with the Proteſtant, the latter might fear the iſſue of 
the conteſt againſt Catholic encroachment within the 
walls of a national Senate, He muſt know, that every 
day would add to the ſtrength of that body which 
has been the object of his habitual fears; and he may 
not irrationally be ſuppoſed to ſee in the complete 
adoption of the Catholic into the conſtitution, not 
only the extinction of his power and authority, but 
the inſtrument of his final downfal and deſtruction. 

As long therefore as our connexion remains as it 
is, you cannot root out of the Proteſtant mind theſe, 


if I may fo call them, hereditary apprehenſions.— 
| P Recent 
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Recent events have given them additional ſtability. 
The ſteady reſiſtance then with which it is likely the 
Proteſtant would in our preſent ſtate, and ſo long as 
it continues, make to any further conceſſions to Ca- 
tholic claims, leaves the original jealouſies of that body 
ſubſiſting in full vigour; the latter will, as heretofore, 
perſevere in their attempts at what they call emanci- 
pation, and their opponents unite in a determined 
maintenance of that aſcendancy, on which they rely 
for the ſupport of every thing which is dear to them. 
Under theſe circumſtances, no amelioration of our 
condition can be hoped—it would be vain and childiſh 
to look to that Utopian oblivion of errors and vices, 
ſo benevolently, but impracticably, recommended by 


Mr. Jebb. Such a ſpeculation may gratify a good, 


but can never miſlead a wiſe man; the latter calcu- 
lates upon human beings as they are, and applies his 
remedy to the imperfection of our natures, without 
vainly relying upon qualities, which however they 
may be found in individuals, never act upon man- 
kind in the groſs. 

If our connexion remains as it is, the fears of the 
Proteſtant, and the jealouſies of the Catholic will en- 
creaſe; that internal contention, the bane of Iriſh hap- 
pineſs, which degrades our morals, while it checks 
our proſperity, will be perpetuated among us. The 
conſtitutional diſeaſe which has grown up with our 
growth, will be confirmed in all its malignancy, and 
impede, as it has impeded, our progreſs as a nation. 

Let us conſider then for a moment, how things 
may be changed in thoſe particulars, in caſe a Union 

| ſhould 
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mean to enquire in this place, whether a grant of 
equal privileges to the Roman Catholic is to make any 
part of the terms of the Union? if it ſhould, it is ob- 


vious that all ground for jealouſy would be removed 


from the Roman Catholic; and it would be eaſy to 
prove, that all rational motives for fear would be there- 
by taken away from the Proteſtant. He would have 
the whole maſs of Proteſtant influence in the empire 
arrayed within the walls of an Imperial Parliament, 
to ſtand between him and Roman Catholic encroach- 
ment. The Roman Catholic would have enough to 
ſatisfy the moſt querulous on the ſubject of political 
liberty ; but his power would be as duſt in the balance 
to the attainment of political aſcendancy. * 

On the other hand, if it ſhould not be within the 
ſcheme of the councils of both countries to yield at 
this time the laſt remaining privilege which the Ca- 
tholics require, I ſtill ſay, the condition of both par- 
ties in this country, will be much better than it is. 

With reſpect to the Proteſtant, his apprehenſion of 
the Catholic will of neceſſity diminiſh. He would 
obtain, by an Union, greater ſtrength to withhold 


with leſs danger from conceſſion—as you diminiſh 
his 


* It will not be ſeriouſly urged as an objection (I know it has 
been fooliſhly inſiſted on) that by admitting the Catholics to a 
participation of privileges in a ſtate, where they will be out-num- 
bered by the Proteſtants, you mock their hopes and give them 
only the ſhadow, while you deprive them of the ſubſtance, 
What is this but ſaying, what none but their enemy will ſay, 
that what the Catholics wiſh' for, is not equality of right, but 
ſuperiority of power ? 


ſhould take place between the countries. I do not 
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his fears, you diminiſh (ſuch is the nature of man) 


his hatred alſo. Placed beyond the reach of injury 
by the interpoſing ſhield of the great and united 
Proteſtant intereſt of the empire, he would no longer 
regard the Roman Catholic as an object of terror; he 
would ceaſe to conſider the Catholic pretenſions as a 
ſubject of perſonal concern, and leave them as a mat- 
ter of imperial regulation to the preſiding councils of 
the ſtate; he would feel that he was ſafe in either al- 
ternative of conceſſion or reſiſtance; and, relieved from 
the political ſtorm which has hitherto agitated his life, 
he would give an undivided attention to the manage- 
ment of his private concerns. 

The condition of the Catholic wil) not be leſs af- 
fected for the better—an Union, even if it ſhould not 
be attended in the firſt inſtance with the full gratifi- 
cation of his deſires, will exceedingly diminiſh the 
force of thoſe reaſons which might be urged againft 
them. In the decreafe of Proteſtant apprehenſion, 
he would trace the latent ſeeds of future benefit to 
himſelf; he would perceive, as the one ſinks from the 
view, the other muſt riſe into light; and in the ex- 
tinction of Proteſtant fear, he would find the con- 


ſummation of Catholic privileges; he would per- 


ceive, that whatever claims he may find it prudent 
hereafter to make, muſt be made to an imperial 
Parliament, in which local jealouſies would give way 
to enlarged views of general policy. He knows, 
that in a great degree, whatever benefits he has al- 
ready received, he owes to the liberal ſentiments of a 
foreign Cabinet, prevailing over domeſtic apprehen- 


ſions; 
* 
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ſions; and he would look forward, in the neceſſary 
decay of the latter, to the full attainment of his 
Wiſhes. He knows, that cauſes like theſe, though 
certain in their operation, are neceſſarily flow in their 
effects: and he would fill the interval with growing 
reconciliation, and anticipating hope. There woutd 
be an end of that ſyſtem, which, it 1s alledged, has 
been adopted with reſpect to Ireland, of playing 
parties one againſt the other. Our connexion with 
England would not find its ſupport, (as has been ſaid 
by many) in the promoted diviſions of the country ; 
but that being ſecured, Ireland would be left to its 
unreſtrained powers of improvement; and we ſhould 
be, what we are capable of, a wiſe and happy people. 
It may be neceſſary to ſay a few words on the com- 
petency of our Parliament, to effect a legiſlative 
Union, on the part of this country with Great Britain. 
Thoſe who deny this competency, have many diffi- 
culties to overcome. The principle upon which they 
reſt all their argument, is this: They ſuppoſe the 
Conſtitution to be ſomething . abſolutely fixed, and 
utterly independent of parliamentary controul, within 
which Parliament may move, but beyond which it 
cannot proceed. Now I ſhould be glad to know the 
preciſe extent of this circle, within whoſe magic ring, 
the powers of Parliament are confined, —Are the 
prerogatives of the Crown, one of its limitations? It 
is ſaid, and juſtly, that theſe prerogatives of the 
Crown are velted in it for the good of the people; 
and that the Crown is a mere truſtee of thoſe preroga- 
tives for their uſe, and can neither enlarge nor diminiſh 
them, — 
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them.—In this I perfectly agree; but at what period 
of our hiſtory was the prerogative of the Crown (o 
fixed as to be out of the reach of parliamentary con- 
froul? We know perfectly well, that this preroga- 
tive, forming ſo eſſential a part of our Conſtitution, 
has been always the ſubject of parliamentary inter- 
ference; and that to that interference, we owe moſt 
of our preſent liberty. It follows then, that parlia- 
mentary controul is not limited by the prerogative of 
the Crown. | 

Let us try further: Is the right of the eleftive fran- 
chiſe one of thoſe impregnable fortreſſes upon which 
Parliament cannot call for the ſurrender? Our con- 
ſtitutional hiſtory, if I may fo ſpeak, is a continued 
ſeries of parliamentary controul over this privilege, 
ſuppoſed to lie without the bonnds of its juriſdiction, 


"Theoretically ſpeaking, this ſnould be theſtrong ground 


of thoſe who argue againſt the authority of Parlia- 
ment. In abſtract reaſoning, nothing can appear 
more abſurd, than that perſons delegated by virtue 
of a certain recognized authority ſhould have power 
to reſcind or modify that very authority, by the ex- 
erciſe of which alone they enjoy any power whaiſo- 
ever ; that is, that the thing which is produced, ſhould 
have a paramount power over the thing producing. 
Experience, however, ſets at nought this refinement 
of a priori reaſoning ; accordingly the legiſlature has 
conſtantly exerciſed a full and uncontrouled autho- 
rity over this fundamental privilege of the people. 
They have limited and enlarged, from time to time, 
as ta them ſeemed fit, both the numbers and qualifi- 

cation 
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cation of electors; and on one occaſion they abſo- 
lutely disfranchiſed, (and their power in doing this 
was never queſtioned) a certain claſs of the inhabi- 
tants of this country, amounting to two-thirds of the 
whole; but they have not confined themſelves to a 
diſcretional modification of the number of elcctors, 
but have even pointed out to thoſe eleQors, whom, 


and whom only, they ſhall elect. By laws made + 


within this century, the whole body of Roman Ca- 
tholics are exciuded from the power of fitting in 
Parliament. We ſee, therefore, that this controul 
extends both over thoſe who ele, and over thole 
who can be elected. 

Bur Parliament cannot only diminiſh the number 
of thoſe capable of electing, or of being elected, but 
it even can, under certain circumſtances, diminiſh the 
number of thoſe by whom the people are repreſented 
in Parliament. 

We know that all the boroughs in this kingdom, 
the repreſentation from which conſticutes ſo large a 
part of our Houſe of Commons, derive the power 
which enables them to ſend members to Parliament, 
under grants from the Crown ; now, by the common 
law of the land, it is of the eſſence of ſuch grants 
from the Crown that they are forfeitable by an abuſe 
of the franchiſes conferred by ſuch grants. In or- 
dinary caſes this abuſe is enquirable into by the 
Court of King's Bench, and the charter muſt fall if 
a ſufficient abuſe be eſtabliſhed, With reſpect to 
abuſes of the elective franchiſe, the enquiry into 
them, as it concerns the purity of Parliament itſelf, 
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is with great propriety reſerved to Parliament alone; 
and Parliament both can and ought to disfranchiſe 
a borough guilty of notorious corruption in the ex- 
erciſe of its elective franchiſe. | 

But its power goes ſtill further; the duration of 
Parliament itſelf is ſubject to its controul. It has 
occaſionally limited and prolonged the date of its 
own exiſtence, in oppoſition to the known limitation 
of its political life, at the time of its delegation. 
Thus, we ſee, that the prerogative of the Crown, 
the privileges of the people, the conſtitution of Par- 
liament itſelf, as to duration and numbers, are all 
ſubject to Legiſlative controul. 

By the exerciſe of theſe various powers in Parlia- 
ment, our conſtitution has become what it is; in the 
firſt attempts which Parliament made in any of thoſe 
particulars, the argument of incompetence was 'al- 
ways urged, and always overruled. If there be any 
things by their nature beyond the authority of Par- 
liament, it is the extenſion of their own power, and 
the curtailment of thoſe privileges from the exerciſe 
of which thoſe powers flow. Can the argument of 
incompetence apply to any thing more direQly than 
it does to them? Yet how ſtationary ſhould we 
have been in political improvement, if this argument 
of incompetence had prevailed ! 

Thoſe who ſuppoſe our Conſtitution fixed beyond 
the power of alteration or improvement, miſtake its 
moſt valuable quality; the power of Parliament, 41. 
ways exerciſed, of moulding it according to the 
dictates of wiſdom and experiences, to ſecure the 
liberty, 
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liberty, and promote the proſperity of the country, 
under all changes and circumſtances is its diſtin- 
guiſhed feature. This power, in its moral extent, 
has no other limitation than the good of the people; 
and in its phyſical, none known to the Conſtitution. 

As man has no other guide than the limited wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs aſſigned to his nature by the 
Deity, this portion of wiſdom and goodneſs muſt 
be truſted to in the conduct of human affairs. 
Experience has taught us, that the intereſts of ſo- 
ciety are beſt managed by a delegated number of 
thoſe of the community, likely to have the greateſt 
ſhare of the qualities I have mentioned; they are the 
head of the political body allotted to think, dire& 
and govern ; they are not to be dictated to by any 
faction in the State; nor can their power, while the 
Con/titution laſts, even be controuled by an adverſe 
<vill on the part of the people If this 20i// be clearly 
aſcertained and clearly expreſſed, no doubt, when 
ſo expreſſed and aſcertained, it will be attended to 
by Parliament; their wiſdom will make it a limi- 
tation of their moral right, becauſe it amounts in 
fact, to a limitation of their phyſical power. 

In no caſe is this expreſs aſſent neceſſary on the 
part of the people, becauſe, having the power of ex- 
preſling their wiſhes by petition, their aſſent is a ne- 
ceſſary preſumption from their ſilence or acquieſ- 
cence. Whenever, therefore, there. is na reſtraint 
upon public opinion, from fraud or force, it may be 
fairly ſaid, that whatever Parliament can do, they 
may do.— That there is no ſuch reſtraint now, 
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is evident from the freedom of diſcuſſion with which 
this queſtion has been treated —in the very ſeat af 
Government the people have met, and, as far as 
the opinion of a diſtri goes, have expreſſed their 


opinion againſt it. 


What would be the conſequence, if the power 
now denied by ſome people to Parliament, really 
did not belong to it? I mean the power of con- 
cluding an Union with Great Britain, with the 


aſſent of the people really expreſſed or neceſſarily 


implied. Let us ſuppoſe for a moment, (however 
unwilling the oppoſers of this meaſure may be to 
concede ſo much) that the Majority of the peo- 
ple are really of opinion, that an Union with 


Great Britain would be adyantageous under all 


circumſtances to this Kingdom—-are the preſent 
forms of our Conſtitution, ſo fixed, that they 
muſt not bend even ta the will of the people? 
this will hardly be ſaid. Then, I aſk any reaſon- 
able man, what is the mode recognized by our 
Conſtitution of giving expreſſion to the will of the 
people ?—can they ſpeak in any other way, ſave 
through Parliament or 10 Parliament—that'is, when 
they are ſilent and acquieſce, the act of the legiſ- 
lature is, by neceſſary preſumption, the act of the 
people; and where a meaſure is in agitation before 
Parliament, upon which the people are divided in 
ſentiment, thoſe who are of opinion againſt the mea- 
ſure ſhew that opinion by petition againſt it, and thoſe 
who agree ſhew their aſſent either by expreſs petition 
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for the meaſure, or by acquieſcence from which that 
aſſent is neceſſarily to be preſumed. This is the 
beaten road of our Conſtitution, out of which, I 
do not wiſh to travel in favour of any new-fangled 
theories of the hour.—l like not thoſe ſyſtems 
which require an utter diffolution of Government, 
upon every ſuggeſted improvement; but approve 
of that wiſdom which has infuſed into our Conſti- 
tution a principle of ſelf- correction, by which it 
is always adequate, without any violation of eſſen- 
tial form or principles, to amend itſelf. Now in a 
caſe like the preſent, it will not be conteſted, rhat 
the propoſed alteration is within the power of the 
people to accompliſh : the expreſſion of their will, 
according to the forms bf the Conſtitution, is the only way 
by which ſuch a meaſure can be conſtitutionally ef- 
fected. What mode then has the Conſtitution provid- 
ed for this expreſſion of the will of the people? I fay 
again, it can only be ſpoken thro' Parliament, or to 
Parliament—but this expreſſion of the people's will 
would be nugatory, if there did not exiſt ſome tribu- 
nal, which was alone competent to determine what was 
the will of the people. Nor can there be any other 
tribunal than the Parliament, competent to deter- 
mine what 1s the preponderating will of the people 
upon any queſtion where there exiſts a diviſion of ſen- 
timent like the preſent—like all other human tribu- 
nals, they may err in their judgment, but this inhe- 
rent infirmity cannot be got rid of in the manage; 
ment of human concerns by human agents, They 
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and they only, can decide—if they cannot, who 
can ? either we are to remain fixed as we are, and. 
neither the people or parliament can effect a change 
this will not be contended—or our ſituation is capa- 
ble of change, either through the people or parlia- 
ment—this will be conceded. Has then the Conſti- 
tution provided for the expreſſion of the people's will, 
otherwiſe than through Parliament and to Parliament? 
Is there any other way in which the people can con- 
ſtitutionally act? if not, the final deciſion muſt be 
with Parliament—that is, if our ſituation can be 
changed, it can only be effected by Parliament, 
judging of the people's will, and carrying it into 
effect. 

I have choſen to argue this queſtion, rather upon 
principle than authority ; there is a jealouſy in moſt- 
men which makes them yield with reluQance to the 
ſound of a name. Were [ ſpeaking to Lawyers only, 
it might be ſufficient to mention the names of Lord: 
Coke, Lord Somers, and Blackſtone. The two laſt 
are expreſs upon the very point in queſtion, There 
is an expreſſion in Blackſtone on this ſubject, that 1 
find noticed by the elegant and ingenious author of 
the Letters to Mr. Saurin and Mr. Jebb, which is 
very remarkable: Speaking of the powers of Parlia- 
ment, he ſays, it can create afreſh the conſtitution 
of the kingdom ;” and he refers to the Union with 
Scotland as an inſtance—the opinion of thoſe who 
contend that Parliament is incompetent to effect an 
Union, is grounded upon an aſſumption, that an 
Union amounts to a diſſolution of the conſtitution, 


and 
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and the erection of another, different in its nature and 
principle. I aſk any man, does an Union do more 
than extend the baſis in point of territory of popular 
repreſentation, and enlarge as a neceſſary conſe- 
quence the repreſentative body to a proportional ex- 
tent with the territory repreſented ? —what other 
change in principle is wrought by it? When this 
modification takes place, have we not (till the Eng- 
liſh Conſtitution ? ls there a ſingle circumſtance by 
which that conſtitution has obtained the admiration 
of the world, loſt ro us by that modification? Do 
not our laws and our religion remain? Are they not 
guarded by the ſame principle of repreſentative Go- 
vernment? Are the prerogatives of the crown en- 
creaſed, or the privileges of the ſubject diminiſhed? — 
When the countries were firſt connected, had their 
relative ſituation permitted an Union, would not the 
adoption of an Union at that time have amounted to 
a grant to this country of the Engliſh Conſtitution? 
that Conſtitution was accepted at that time by this 
country, in the only way it could then be received ; 
but if an Union had been practicable, we ſhould ſtill 
have enjoyed the Engliſh Conſtitution. Shall we not 
enjoy it after an Union ? How then is it ſubverted ? 

I think it is perfectly obvious, that if our con- 
nexion with England be rendered more ſecure by 
an Union, and the ſpirit of republicaniſm, which is 
kept alive only by the hope of ſeparation, be thereby 
extinguiſhed ; if the fears of one party in the king- 
dom, and the jealouſics of the other, be in a great 
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degree mitigated, if not ſubdued, the trade of the 
country, were it even to remain upon its preſent 
footing as to commercial privileges, would neceſſarily 
advance and flouriſh. This, however, would be 
merely the reſult of internal quiet, and would be a 
conſequence of that ſtate, were it produced in any 
other way whatever. This I admit ; but it does not 
appear to me, that that ſtate of internal quiet can be 
either ſo ſuddenly, or ſo permanently ſecured in 
any way as by an Union. I have argued this queſtion 
throughout, upon a ſuppoſition, that we were a peo- 
ple not devoted to final miſery as a nation ; of courſe; 
that out underſtandings were not fo blinded, nor our 
hearts ſo hardened; but that we would be convinced 
by truths and ſwayed by intereſt. Under this hope I 
ſhall ſay a few, and but a few words, upon the effect 
this meaſure may have upon our trade. 

I have already ſtated its effe& upon that, as a mea- 
ſure likely to produce and ſecure internal tranquillity, 
Alt is ſaid indeed, that we gain nothing by an 
Union in point of trade, or at leaſt nothing that may 
not be effected without it. I need riot fay, that it 
makes no difference whatever in the obtaining any 
particular object, whether the thing through which we 
are to altain it, cannot or will not be done—therefore 
if this Wl not be done for us without an Union, it 
is preciſely the ſame thing to us as if it could not be 
done without an Union. We have now, as we 
ought always to have had, what is properly enough 
called a free trade; that is, according to Mr. Flood's 
definition of it, a liberty of trading with all the 
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world, ſubject only to our own reſtijctions, and hoſe of 
that country with whom the trade is carried on.— 
Such reſtraints are of neceſſity inſeparably incident 
to all foreign trade. In all matters of trade, England, 
and Ireland are, under our preſent connexion, as dif- 
tint and independent as Ireland and Portugal; that 
is, the trade we carry on with her, is a free trade, ac- 
cording to the definition given by Mr. Flood, 

In our trade with England is to be included not 
only our trade with the Iſlands of Great Britain, but 
with all her Foreign Settlements, in whatever part of 
the world they may be ſituated. [| admit I am not 
well acquainted with the detail of the trade of Ireland, 
but I believe I do not hazard too much in ſaying, that 
our trade with Great Britain, and all her various fet- 
tlements, is greater and more productive than our 
trade with all the reſt of the world. All this trade, 
which conſtitutes ſo great a portion of our wealth and 
revenue, we hold under our preſent connexion altogether 
by the curteſy of England; that is, ſubject to the re- 
ſtrictions which her own Parliament may impoſe up- 
on her own ports and commodities. - Such reſtrictions 
exiſt at preſent to a conſiderable degree, upon our 
direct trade with England; they have been lately 
taken off fram our trade with the Weſt Indies ; but 
the power which took them off may impoſe them 
again, without the leaſt violation of right; againſt 
this, we have no ſecurity at preſent, bur her prudence 
or generoſity ; ſo that for the permanent enjoy ment 
of the moſt beneficial ſource of our wealth, we de- 
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pend altogether upon the prudence and generoſity of 


England. We know how England has, during the 
preſent war, encreaſed and is ſtill likely to encreaſe 
her foreign poſſeſſions. Our trade to all theſe muſt, 
as we now ſtand connected, depend upon the fame 
ſecurity. | 

How would an Union alter our condition in this 
reſpect? The balance of trade between this country 
and England is enormoufly in favour of Ireland. 
An Union would of neceſlity take off the prohibi- 
tions which at preſent lie heavy on many articles of 
trade, which might be exported from this country; 
and of courſe, ſtill more encreaſe that balance of 
trade already ſo much in our favour. An Union, 
therefore, would not only extend the trade we at 
preſent poſſeſs to a variety of articles, from the ex- 
portation of which we are now in effect excluded, but 
it would change the ſecurity upon which we hold that 
trade from a curteſy to a right, We ſeem to forget 
that - our linen trade, upon which the commercial 
proſperity of this country abſolutely turns, depends 
upon the breath of an Engliſh Parliament ; that that 
country pays 37. per. cent. upon the Iriſh linens 
which ſhe conſumes, in order to ſecure to us the 
monopoly of her market ; that is, ſhe has laid a duty 
of 371. per cent. upon certain foreign linens in her 
own market, by the operation of which duty alone, the 
foreign merchants could be prevented from un- 
derſelling us;“ then it follows therefore, that if it 


requires a duty of 371. per cent. upon the foreign 


linens 
* Sce Chalmers's eſtimate. 
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linens to ſecure the Engliſh market to Iriſh linens, 
| thoſe foreign linens might be ſold in the Engliſh 
market if that duty did not exiſt $71. per cent. or 
nearly ſo much cheaper than the Iriſh linens, and 


that of courſe the Engliſh who purchaſe Iriſh linens 


pay 371. per cent. in the value of the article, in order 
to ſecure the excluſive trade in that article to this 
country. It is alledged, and we have every reaſon 
to believe it to be true, that the ſecurity which our 
linens have for preference in the Engliſh market is 
to be permanently continued by the terms of the 
Union —ſo that it is ſtrange to hear men contending 
that our trade is not to be benefited by the adoption 
of an Union, when not only the tenure of that trade 
is changed from a curteſy to a right, but that many 
prohibitions, by which our trade is in a variety of 
inſtances confined, muſt of neceſſity be aboliſhed, if 
an Union ſhould take place. 

It is faid by the oppoſers of this ti. that it 
will confer no benefit either in point of extent or 
ſecurity to the trade we already have, yet in the 
ſame breath they alledge, that the only object of the 
Britiſh Miniſter in propoſing it to this country, is 
to encreaſe the revenue he may draw from it—but 
how there can be an encreaſe of revenue without an 
encreaſe of trade, they have utterly failed to ſhew. 
It will not be contended, that under the preſent ſyſ- 
tem of things there is any producible revenue that 


could be had from this country, that is not in the 


hands of the Miniſter, if he chooſes to call for it. 
Thoſe who recollect the taxes upon ſalt and upon 
H leather, 
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leather, laid within a very little time upon thoſe 
articles, will not fay, that his power in obtaining 
revenue here is limited by the will, or 1 had almoſt 
ſaid, by the capacity of the people. His object, then, by 
an Union, if his object be taxation, (which can ſcarcely 
be, when there are ſo many other more preſſing 
cauſes) cannot be the extenſion of his power of 
taxation, but the encreaſe of thoſe ſources of revenue 
upon which alone taxation can effectually operate; 
this can only be effected by exciting internal in- 
duſtry, and opening new fources of foreign trade ; 
and no doubt this and through theſe means is one 
of the objects intended by an Union. 

With reſpe to the argument, grounded on the 
probable encreaſe of abſentees, this may in general be 
anſwered to it, that if it has any force, it applies to 
all empires where, from the extent of them, the ſeat 
of Government is neceflarily at a diſtance from the 
extremities; and I believe it was the firſt time it was 
ever urged as an objection againſt concentrating the 
powers of a ſtate by the erection of a ſingle and 
ſupreme authority, or uſed as an argument for 
weakening imperial power by the eſtabliſhment or 
continuance of local Government. If, therefore, 
the exaggerations that have taken place on this 
ſubject, were really founded in fact, they would be no 
argument againſt the adoption of a meaſure otherwiſe 
founded in general utility. | 

The truth is, this topic has been much and been 
inſiſted upon, and much and inſidioaſſy exaggerated. 
The neceſſary attendance upon Parliament in this 


kingdom is in ordinary times, from four to five 


mo iths 
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months in the year; it muſt be admitted, that this 
attendance is accompanied with conſiderable benefit 
to the place where the meeting of Parliament is held; 
but it neceſſarily draws, between the members of both 
Houſes, from four to five hundred perfons, with all 
their attendants, from their various reſidences in the 
different parts of the kingdom, What particular uſe 
ariſes to the kingdom at large, from ſuch a concourſe 
to the capital, | leave to thoſe who are more curious 
in ſuch calculations than Jam; this however I think is 
obvious, that if an Union leaves from three to four 
hundred of thoſe perſons, to the cultivation of their 
eſtates, the improvement of their tenantry, and the 
promotion of manufactures, no gieat miſchief is 
done by rendering the attendance of one hundred of 
them neceſſary for the winter months in London. 

At preſent, as ſoon as Parliament riſes in this 
country, a much greater number of the Lords and 
Commons, than would in caſe of an Union be de- 
puted to the Imperial Parliament, aQually leave this 
kingdom to ſpend their ſummers in the watering places 
in England ; they ſettle all their Iriſh affairs, during 
the time they are neceſſarily obliged to remain here, 
and are really abſent from the kingdom upon the 
preſent ſyſtem, a much longer period of time in the 
year, than would be neceſſary for their attendance 
upon Parliament, in caſe an Union ſhould take 
place. In ſuch an event, hardly any perſon will be 
deputed, who will not have Iriſh affairs to attend to, 
and Iriſh intereſts to cultivate. The only time left 
to him, for that purpoſe, will be the Summer 

months, 
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months, which he now uſually ſpends in England, 
or would, if circumſtances permitted, conſume ia 
rambles on the Continent, The Winter reſidence 
in Ireland upon the preſent ſyſtem, leaves him 
at full leiſure to indulge himſelf in theſe parti- 
culars, and the Summer rolls away without a 
fingle viſit to his country reſidence in this king- 
dom. This courſe will be inverted as to thoſe who 
may be deputed to the Imperial Parliament.—Sum- 
mer being the only time in the year they can attend 
to their Iriſh affairs, will be devoted to that purpoſe, 
and their reſidence in this kingdom, while they do 
reſide, will be uſefully employed in the different 
parts of the kingdom where their property and con- 
nexions are, inſtead of being confined, as it now in 
a great degree is to the capital in the courſe of their 
parliamentary attendance, With reſpect to all thoſe 
who now form the two Houſes of Parliament, they, 
with the exception of one hundred, will net be 
under any neceſſity of even occaſional abſence ; if, 
however, any great number of them ſhould follow 
the ſeat of Government, it will only be for the period 
of parliamentary attendance. The ſame argument, 
as to the probable return of thoſe who will be really 
deputed, applies equally to them ; and the probabi- 
lity is, that an Union with England would only vary 
the ſeaſon of abſence, without actually encreaſing the 
number of abſentees. 

I will now take a general, but ſhort view of this 
queſtion ;— The hiſtory of this country, at leaſt ſuch 
part of it as deſerves the name of hiſtory, commences 
r with 
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with our connexion with England—from that period 

we date our being as a nation, and the hiſtory of that 

connexion, is the hiſtory of our country, The 

preſent inhabitants of Ireland are in the proportion 

of fourteen to one the deſcendants of Engliſh ſettlers; 

though theſe laſt cover the iſland at this day from 

one extremity of it to the other, the progreſs of Eng- 

liſh power and occupancy was extremely ſlow. It 

was not until after a lapſe of four centuries, that it 

could be ſaid to have been fully eſtabliſned. During 

this period the connexion between the countries [1 

was the natural reſult of the condition of both; looſe 1 
and undefined, it was ſometimes a ſtrict tyranny on 

the part of the Sovereign, more often anarchy and re- | 

bellion on the part of the people. Bound to England 

in no way but in the diſſoluble connexion of a com- | 

6 mon Sovereign, Ireland excited in that country none | 
| 
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of thoſe preſiding cares, which would have been be- 
ſtowed on it, had it been conſidered part of itſelf, nor 
did there exiſt between them that cordial affection that | 
\ would have ariſen from unity of Government and in- | 
tereſt—confined and illiberal notions of trade, the [ 
error of the times, checked the latent powers of the ö 
country, and the unfortunate diviſions of the inhabi- j 
tants among themſelves aided the operations of exter- 
nal jealouſy. Time, which brings wiſdom to nations, | 
as well as to individuals, has (ſhewn the impolicy ; 
of commercial reſtraints, and England has thrown | 
open, what ſhould never have been cloſed, nearly | 
the whole world to our trading ſpeculations. The 
original error in our connexion, however, remains ; 
tainting 
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tainting the ſources of public proſperity, and foment- 
ing, inſtead of allaying, the internal diforders under 
which we labour: Giving to one country an authority 
conteſted in principle, and irreſiſtible in fact; —to the 
other aliſtract independence and neceſſary ſubjeftion—keep- 
ing alive a diftinfineſs of interefl, by preſerving a diſtinct- 
neſs of ſtate, and holding out to our enemies foreign and 
domeſtic, a temptation to conſpiracy and invaſion, by the 
apparent pratticability of ſeparation. | 

That the nature of our connexion with England 
has been the inviting cauſe which led to the conſpi- 
racies, from which we fo recently have eſcaped, and 
may be ſo to thoſe which we have yet to encounter, 
is manifeſt from this, that no ſuch attempts have 
been made in Scotland, though its ſeparation from 
England would of neceſſity be almoſt an equal blow 
to imperial greatneſs. Recent, I mean comparatively 
recent, as the connexion between England and Scot- 
land is, and unfortified as it was, for a long time, by 
coaleſcing habits and mutual affection, yet no inva- 
ſion or conſpiracy has taken place there with a view 
to ſeparation ſince the Union. The rebellions 
of 17515, and 114r, were of a perfectly different 
nature; their object was not to ſeparate Scotland 
from England; but to place the united Crown 
of both countries upon the head of the abdi- 
cated family. It will not be ſaid that thoſe con- 
ſpiracies and invaſions took place here rather than 
in Scotland, becauſe this country could not be 


ſo caſily aſſiſted from England as Scotland. 
The 
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The fact is directly the reverſe: conſidering the pe- 
culiar nature of the power of England, this country 
could certainly receive aſſiſtance, and with leſs ex- 
pence and more facility than Scotland could poſſibly 
do. This then could not be the reaſon; it aroſe from 
the radical defect in our preſent connexion, which, 
ſlight in its own nature as any political connexion 
can well be, was neceſſarily attended with ſuch a 
mode of general adminiſtration as furniſhed con- 
tinual ground for diſaffettion and treaſon to work 
upon, in irritating the paſſions, and alienating the 
affettions of the people. 

It is admitted, and was expreſsly ſo admitted by 
the preſent Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, that 
without an Union in point of trade, theſe countries 
would probably be ſeparated for ever. We have 
already an Union of religion eſtabliſhed, and an 
Union of the executive is the bond of our preſent po- 
litical connexion.—One would think matters like 
theſe neceſſarily pointed out the utility and unifor- 
mity of a legiſlative Union. Private ambition, local 
intereſt, and rooted prejudices are however in array 
againſt it; they may ſucceed as they have often ſuc- 
ceeded, but truth will remain when they are forgotten. 

Even it an Union ſhould take place, its bene- 
ficial effects will not be immediately viſible ; the 
evils it is at once intended and calculated to cure, 
are too deeply rooted to be ſuddenly removed 
the diſpoſitions of men, upon the good cultivation 
of which, independent of all poſitive law, the hap- 
pineſs of ſociety depends, are ſlowly changed from 
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evil to good a prejudice deeply rooted, a paſſion 
which has long controuled, will maintain their in- 
fluence when the cireumſtances by which they were 
firſt excited, have been long paſt and forgotten. 
We are recently eſcaped from the horrors of a Civil 
War, the reſult of long concealed and active machi- 
nation the ſpirit which produced it, though ſup- 
prefled, is not effectually laid—it walks yet in dark- 
neſs—and only waits its time for a ſecond viſitation. 
We have ſtill to guard againſt thoſe men, who will 
be ever found, in times of diſturbance, ready to up- 
root the State from its foundation who, ruined in 
character, and deſperate in hope, in tranquil times 
would fink and be forgotten, and who can look to the 


_ attainment of wealth and power only thtough the 


plunder of revolutions—ſuch ſtill infeſt the ſecret 
receſſes and the open walks of fociety—while you 
leave them hope, you leave them aCtivity : that can- 
not be taken from them while we remain as, we 
are. The inherent principle of diſſolution which 
they ſee and upon which they calculate, that exiſts 
in the nature of our preſent connexion with England, 
keeps alive their hopes, and animates their exertions 
—even in the diviſion which this queſtion has occa- 
ſtoned, they ſee cauſe for exultation—their labours 
to promote that diviſion are not even diſguiſed. 
Men, who a few weeks ſince would not be allowed 
to taint the private circles of life with their ſenti- 
ments or opinions, now find ready liſteners in the 
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dupes of independence. Men, whom their fellow 
Citizens refuſed to aſſociate with as ſoldiers, and 
with whom they would not make common cauſe to 
defend their Country from invaſion, now find their 
place in deliberating aſſemblies, and talk in the high 
tone of honeſt independent Iriſhmen. Attention 
reſts upon their lips, while they flatter this public 
Prejudice ; and the honeſt, though diſcountenanced 
ſupporter of what he deemed good for his Country, 
retires aſhamed * and unheard. I feel a duty, how- 
ever, ſuperior to the call of thoſe private habits 
which I have cultivated, becauſe I love them; and 
I appeal (if this tract ſhould be preſerved by the 
importance of the queſtion of which it treats) from 
the preſent day to poſterity, 


NOTES. 


* It may be neceſſary to inform ſome of my readers, that 
there is ſuch a thing as one man bluſhing for another. 
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NOTE (.) 


* It is a well-known fact, that the great outery in this 
Country againſt the commercial propoſitions, was, in a great 
degree, occaſioned by the oppoſition in England, Mr. Fox 
declared in England, that the commercial propoſitions were 
a tame ſurrender of the trade and Commerce of England, 
and oppoſed them entirely on that ground in the Engliſh Parlia- 
ment; and at the ſame time, his friends wrote over to their fol- 
lowers here, that they were ruinous to the Commerce and Conſti- 
tution of this Country for theſe two curious facts, ſee his own 
ſpeech on that occaſion paſſim, and the Attorney General's, now 
Earl of Clare, ſpeech on the propoſitions. The commercial pro- 
politions were grounded upon an intended Union of trade, 
as the preſent meaſure embraces both an Union of trade and 
legiflation. The obſervations of the preſent Speaker on the 
former occaſion, are ſtrikingly appoſite to the preſent quel- 
tion, fo ſar as it relates to trade; and it might be eaſily 
ſhewn to legiſlation alſo. —Exprefling his hope, that the pro- 
poſitions would be adopted, he ſays, (when commercial jealouſy 
ſhall be baniſhed by final ſettlement, and trade take its na- 
tural and Ready courſe, the Kingdom will ceaſe to look to 
rivalihip. - Each will make that fabric that it can do cheap-. 
eft, and buy from the other what 1t cannot do advantageouſly. 
Labour will then be truly employed to profit, and not divert- 
ed by duties, bountics, jealouſies, or /egi/lative interference. 
This ſyſtem will attain its real oje, conſolidating the flrength 
of the remaining parts of the empire, by enco uraging the communica- 
tions of their markets among themſelves, with preference to 

every 
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every part againſt all ſtrangers;“ - and ſtill more ſtrongly 
in another part of the ſame ſpeech. © If,” ſays he, this 
infatuated Country gives up the preſent offer, ſhe may look 
for it again, in vain; things cannot remain as they are. Com- 
mercial jealouſy is rouſed —it will increaſe with two inde» 
pendent legiſlatures; and without an United intereſt in com- 
merce, in a commercial empire, political Union will receive 
many ſhocks, and ſeparation of intereſts muſt threaten ſepara» 
tion of connexion, which every honeſt Iriſhman mult ſhudder 
to look at, as a poſſible event, 


10 r E 


See the edition of Molyneux's Caſe of Ireland, printed in 
the year 1698, pages 97 and 98; it is a curious fact, that an 
edition of this book was publiſhed in Dublin about the year 1782 
or 1783, and the words *« that Ireland would willingly embrace 
an Union, but that it was an happineſs ſhe could not hope for,” 


are omitted, 
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The Malt-tax has been relied upon by the oppoſers of an 
Unian as an inſtance in which the united Parliament violated the 
Articles of Union; the miſrepreſentations on this ſubje& have been 
a groſs perverſion of hiſtorical truth; it is provided by the Four- 
teenth Article of the Union, “ that any Malt to be made in that 
part of the united kingdom, now called Scotland, ſhall not be 
charged with any duty upon Malt during this preſent war.” — 
When the duty came to be impoſed, the queſtion was, whether 
the war alluded to by the Articles was at an end or not; it was 
a mere queſtion of time and not of principle ; the preliminaries 
of peace had been ſigned ; hoſtilities had ceaſed on all ſides ; and 
both Houſes of Parliament had been informed of thoſe facts by 
the ſpeech from the Throne. The war in fact was at an end; both 
the letter and the ſpirit of the Articles were anſwered by this 

| conſtruction, 
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conſtruction, and in this the ſo much relied on violation of the 
Artiele altogether conſiſts. 

By the Eighth Article of the Union, ſeveral allowances are 
made as drawhacks upon Fiſh cured in Scotland and exported 
again; the reaſon of this was, that the ſalt with which they were 
cured, paying a great duty, that duty ought to be drawn back 
upon exportation. Now between the ratifying the treaty, and 
the firſt of May when it was to take place, a very great quantity 
of foreign ſalt (French) was imported, which, by the paſſing of 
all the goods ſoimported as before, paid none of the Engliſh duties, 
It was alledged, that as the duty did not commence upon the ſalt, 
ſo the drawback ought not to commence, which was the effect of 
that duty; but the letter of the act being expreſs, (Art. 8,) that 
all Fiſh cured with foreign falt ſhall drawback, &c. the Parliament 
voted it, and Scotland got about 20, oool. drawback when 
they paid little or nothing duty. So that we ſee, even the 
letter of one of the Articles was ſet up againſt the manifeſt fpirit 
of it, in order to give the Scotch an advantage. 


NOT E (4) 


By the Eighteenth Article of the Scottiſh Union, a power 


was reſerved to the United Parliament, of making all laws con- 


eerning public right, policy and Civil Government, the fame 
throughout the whole United Countries ; but the laws concerning 
private right were not to be altered, but for the evident utility 


of ſubjeAs within Scotland. In conſequence of the firſt mention- 


ed proviſion in this article, the law of treaſon, which perhaps 
more emphatically than any other law relates to public right, po- 
licy and Civil Government, was made the ſame through the 
United Kingdom. This is another of the trumpeted violations of 
Scottiſh Union. Some men have been guilty of thoſe miſrepre- 
ſentations, from whoſe habits and education, a very different 
eonduct might have been expected. 


NOTE 
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The character of Mr. Fletcher of Salton, as a writer, is thus 
given by Sir John Dalrymple— His ſtyle is euſily known, be- 
cauſe every word has a preciſe meaning, and diſtinct from any 
other ſentence; the ſtructure of the ſentence is as ſimple, but as 
various, as that uſed in private converſation ; the method in his 
compoſition is perfectly regular, but artfully concealed; and one 
ſingularity in his reaſoning is, that the arguments are placed in 
an order to derive force from what went before, aud to give 
force to what comes after, ſo as to ſeem to grow out of each 
other ; but above all, when he is animated by paſſion, his flaſhes 
are ſometimes as quick as lightning, and ſometimes followed by 
the thunder of a period. All which mark an original genius, 
but made chaſte by reading the antients. 
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